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SHABBONA, THE WHITE MAN'S FRIEND. 



By Rev. N. W. Thornton of Monmouth, III. 

"The most novel means to build a public highway in 
Illinois has been taken by the Kane county federation of 
women's clubs. During the Christmas holidays not less 
than 1000 silver spoons, valued at $2 each, have been sold 
to improve and to preserve certain historic features of the 
roadway lying along the Fox river from Aurora as far 
north as Elgin and Carpentersville. 

"The Kane county women have been working on this 
project for over a year, but it has only been within the last 
few weeks that they hit on the novel plan of raising the 
money with which to carry out their plans, which are in- 
tended to benefit the whole people. 

"The work of preserving landmarks and beautifying lands 
abutting on the roadways was commenced in the fall of 
1905, when they interested the farmers to the extent of 
inducing them to keep their weeds cut down. Then the 
women engaged a landscape man and drove him over the 
route, the result of which was that he drew up an elaborate 
plan calculated to establish and maintain one of the most 
attractive driveways in the state. 

"Then one of the Aurora women suggested that the fund 
be started by selling silver spoons of a special design and 
that the souvenirs be put on sale just before the Christmas 
holidays. 

"Then the women workers got their heads together in 
working out a design. At the start it was determined 
that a leading feature in the design should be a good like- 
ness of old Chief Shabbona, who thousands of times had 
passed over the trail now marked by the roadway sought 
to be improved. The name of Shabbona is an honored one 
in Illinois. To the white settler of pioneer days Shabbona 
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was a friend indeed. History recites that he saved settle- 
ments from massacre and in many other ways so endeared 
himself to the white people that they revere his memory 
unto this day. They named a town for him and erected a 
fine monument at his grave. 

"Shabbona's likeness has been made to appear in the 
bowl of the spoon, and the artist has done some clever work 
on other portions of the souvenir. The stem is made to rep- 
resent one of the predominating woods of the Fox valley, 
on the spreading end of the stem there is a pretty view of 
the valley, and at the tip is the crouching form of a fox, 
emblematic of the historic river and valley along and 
through which the roadway courses its way. 

"A New York silversmith was given the task of pro- 
ducing the spoons, and they were sent to Aurora about the 
1st of December. At first only 500 were ordered, but this 
order was soon doubled, for the spoons began selling like the 
traditional hot cakes. Where at first it was next to impos- 
sible to stir up any interest in the project, people in all of 
the towns, including Aurora, Batavia, Geneva, St. Charles 
and Elgin, began buying spoons for themselves and for 
Christmas presents. The local clubs of all of the towns 
kept the matter humming, and by this time, could old 
Shabbona come back from the happy hunting grounds, 
where he has been sleeping for forty-eight winters, he 
would find that his likeness in white metal has been carried 
to almost every state in the Union, where they have been 
sent by remembering friends. 

"Inclosed in each box with a spoon is a bit of history, 
which reads as follows : 

" 'Shabbona, the Indian chief whose picture adorns the 
bowl of the Fox river valley souvenir spoons, was probably 
the most conspicuous Indian among the many who made 
their homes in the beautiful Fox river valley before the 
advent of the white man. He was born in Canada about 
1780, of the Ottawa tribe. He married the daughter of a 
Pottawatomie chief, and, according to the custom of the 
Indians to adopt the tribe of the wife, he became a Potta- 
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watomie. He was known as the white man's friend, and 
saved many from massacre, particularly during the Black 
Hawk war in 1832. He died at Seneca, 111., July 18, 1859, 
and is buried in Evergreen cemetery, Morris, 111., where a 
monument was erected to his memory a few years ago.' 

"Chief Shabbona's range was throughout northern Illinois. 
He must have made something of a residence in the big 
1200-acre timber tract south of Atkinson in Henry county, 
still known as Shabbona's Grove. In his hunting and 
fishing or visiting expeditions to the Mississippi he would 
follow down Edwards river and stop at the old town of 
Millersburg. He often stopped at my father's home and 
ate with him. Shabbona Grove, along with 2,800 acres 
more, was entered at the land agency in Galena by Capt. 
Chas. Jack, a noted early settler of Henry county. Cap- 
tain Jack was the grandfather of Mrs. F. P. Burgett of 
Keithsburg. Something of the biography of Capt. Jack 
will be of interest to the old settlers. 

"Capt. Charles Jack, an officer in the British army, com- 
manded a regiment in the overthrow of Napoleon at the 
battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1814. After the return of the 
British troops to England, Captain Jack concluded with 
others to go to South America and enlist with General 
Bolivar, but when off the coast of Hayti the vessel was 
wrecked and only Captain Jack and the cook were saved. 
They were brought on shore penniless and friendless. 
But the Haytians befriended him and drew on Captain 
Jack's father for help. He was a noted educator — presi- 
dent of King's college, Aberdeen, Scotland, for forty years, 
and dying in office. With the money received, Captain 
Jack shipped for the United States, locating in Virginia, 
following surveying and accumulated some land. He 
still received some military pension and financial assistance. 
Capt. Jack had two brothers who were also wanderers — 
Robert, who amassed a fortune as a sugar planter in the 
Island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, and Alex. Jack, 
a brigadier general in the British army, who was massacred 
at Cawnpore, India, in the Indian uprising led by Nana 
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Sahiv. Andrew Jack was also a brother who built the 
Jack mills east of Oquawka, and who was visiting his 
brother in India at the time of the massacre and was put 
to death the same day. He had crossed the plains to 
California and from there by ship to India. 

* 'Captain Jack came to Illinois in the 30's and was one of 
the founders of New Boston, which was surveyed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and became the county seat of Mercer county 
in 1835. Captain Jack entered several farms in Mercer 
county — two or three in the vicinity of Keithsburg. He 
afterward removed to Knoxville, Illinois, where he resided 
for some time. It was at Keithsburg that his daughter, 
Grace Eliza, was married to Mr. B. D. Ellett in 1838, from 
whose daughter, Mrs. F. P. Burgett, I got this data. The 
other two daughters of Captain Jack were Mrs. Chas. M. 
Harris and Mrs. Ed. Burrell late of Rock Island. 

" While Captain Jack was living at Knoxville prior to 
1838, a thing occurred that showed his foresight and en- 
durance. One morning when in bed sick with rheumatism, 
the doctor called to see him and in the conversation 
dropped the information that a fellow townsman, a noted 
land shark, was to start that day to Galena to the land office 
to enter Shabbona Grove and other lands in Henry county. 
Captain Jack said nothing but when the doctor was gone 
he requested his wife to put provisions for some days in 
his saddlebags, and rising from his bed saddled his horse 
and taking $5,000 in gold in his saddle bags started for 
Galena to head off his ambitious neighbor. When night 
came on he pulled up at a log cabin, hastily got supper and 
went to bed. Later his rival stopped at the same cabin 
and was put to bed with Captain Jack, who had covered 
his face and was snoring furiously. Captain Jack was up 
early and off, going by Shabbona Grove and on to Galena. 
It so happened that he arrived in time to enter and settle 
for the whole of the 4,000 acres and was just coming from 
the land office when his neighbor was entering. Captain 
Jack finally reached home and went to bed with his rheu- 
matism. He was a man of fine education, was eccentric 
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and determined. Shabbona Grove was 1,200 acres of fine 
timber, oak and walnut, very valuable at that day, and the 
whole body of land is yet up to the high standard of Henry 
county land. He bought at once twenty-eight quarter 
sections at $1.25 per acre, and the land is still in possession 
of the Burrells of Rock Island. 

"Later Captain Jack invested in Texas lands and as late 
at 1857 or 58 he rode all the way back from San Antonio, 
Texas, horseback and on one horse. Mrs. Burgett was 
staying with her grandmother at the time in Shabbona 
Grove when her grandfather arrived, the horse somewhat 
jaded and footsore but still in good condition. Captain 
Jack died in 1865. Perhaps there are still early settlers 
who remember him." 



